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ADVERTISEMENT. 


_ FTER giving a cloſe attention to Dr, 
Prieſtley's Letter, I cannot think it 
neceſſary to enter into any fuller diſcuſſion 
of its contents, than what is contained in 
the following remarks. In them, thoſe parts 
of the Letter, which were deemed moſt ma- 
terial, are noticed. I have not, as far as I 

know, paſſed over any thing of the argu- 
' mentative' kind, which ſeemed to require a 
reply; and as to every thing elſe, I have 
| aimed to be as conciſe, as was at all con- 
ſiſtent with a proper vindication of myſelf; 

deſirous to render the whole as uſeful, and 


as Heels offenſive, as _m—_ 
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Dr. PRIESTLEYs LETTER, 


CANNOT. zyoid juſt noticing the ſur- 
prize, which the Dr. expreſſes in ſeveral 


"WT 


parts of his Letter, that I had not attended 


more to what he had ſaid, on ſome points 


| the: controverſy, in the Correſpondence. It 
might h. prevented the Dr's wonder, he | 
he recallected, that I had ſaid i in the Preface, fl 
p. 6. „ The following Oþſervations were - nl 
e nearly. finiſhed before the publication of 9 
. the. our dondence between Dr. Price. 
ley ; though I have finge ä 
2 given that po raiſin ty a careful peruſal.” | 
| gted \ | 


fact is as gxaGtly as I have there ; 
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it: not, (as Dr. Prieſtley, by a moſt unae- 


countable miſtake, ſu ppoſes me to have faid 


or intimated) that my pablication was 


% compoſed more than a year ago; that is; 
from the date of his Letter, which is Au- 
guſt 1779 but the compoſition was nearly 
| finiſhed before the Correſpondence was pub- 
liſhed, which was not till December 1778; 

nor, as I have above, ſuggeſted, did I read 


the correſpondence, till after I had finiſhed 


.the Obſervations, which was towards the end 
of January 1779. My reaſon for deferring 
the perufal of that performance was, that I 


fo ppoſed the leading arguments in favour of 


neceſſity were contained in the Illuftrations, 
and that, as my firſt deſign was ſo nearly 
executed, it would be beſt to compleat it, 
before 1 entered i into the conſideration of what 


had paſſed i in che Correſpondence: though, 


at the ſame time, 1 determined to ſubmit ĩt 
to the judgment of ſome learned friends, 
whether, after the publication of the Corre- 


RY 275 
e the declaration i in my preface, 
before 


. Page 2. | 


x 
* 


Mendener, chat of che Obfervations was not | 


p 


AP p 3.01% 5 


| before cited, 1 n but chink it a little 


extraordinary, that the Dr. thould ſay, as he 


does p- 22. of his Letter, refetring to what I 
| had obſerved on certainty and neceſſity: : 


be Ne ow, "this 1 18 a cafe that I had conſidered 


. ſo fully 1 in my late Treatiſe, in my Cor- | 


wo reſpondence with Dr. Price, and in my 


| * letters to Dr. Horſley. and Mr. Berington, 
7 


that 1 did not think 1 ſhould have heard 


8 


T4 any more of it; and yet it ſeems you have 


* read part, at leaſt, of what ! have advanced 8 
bs: 


on that ſubje&. oi I have only to reply, 


that it would have been ſtrange indeed, if I 
| had not read ſomew hat which the Dr. had 
written on a ſubject, about which 1 preſumed 

to reply to him. But need 1 aſſure him, that 


what 1 had read was in the Illuſtrations; the 


dther pieces, to which he here refers, 1 had 
not then read. 1 muſt alſo take the liberty 


to add, that now 1 have read them, they ap- 


pear as little ſatisfactory as the former: and 
that to all, which Dr. Prleſtley has advanced 
on this part of the argument, in the Corre- 
| ſpondence, Dr. Price appeats to have given 
| very clear and ſufficient reply. Y Fe 


Dr. Prieſtley, i in p. 3, of his 1 5 ſpeaks 
& . 8 


Ari 


of the conſequences of the docttine of necef- 
 fty, as if they did not affect the real merits 
of the queſtion. % ſhall, fays the Dr. 
* confine myſelf chiefly to the diſcuſſion of 
* thoſe points, on which the real merits of 
« the queſtion turn, without replying at large 
oy - to what you have advanced, with reſpect 
* to the conſeguencer of the doctrine. In- 
« deed/ if the doctrine itſelf be true, we 
« muſt take all the genuine conſequenzes, 
Ch whether we reliſh them or not.“ 1 muſt 
8 here obſerve, that the proof of liberty i is far 
From being wholly reſted on the conſequences 
of not admitting it. But if thoſe conſe- 
quences will clearly and directly follow from 
neceſſity, which are ſubverſive of ſuch plain 
| and important principles, as are intimately 
connected with the moral and accoun table 
nature of man, and with the moral character 
. and government of God; theſe conſequences 
muſt operate very farcdbly, as proofs « of the 
1 fal hood of the neceſſarian doctrine. a „ We 
ec muſt, E7 doubt, take all the genuine con- 
| 40 ſequences, ; whether we reliſh them or 
«: not, if the doctrine itſelf be true,” | But 
5 eee. of the kind Juſt mentioned, 
5 ſecm 


Rs 
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: ſeem greatly to ih all Wee rea- 


ſonings, of every ſort, which can be thought 


of; and inconteſtably to prove, that the 


dodrine, which ſuch conſequences attend. 


18 not, and cannot be, true. They are alſo 


bai nal coor” 


conſequences, implying in them ideas ſo 
abhorrent to my reaſon and feelings, and, in 
Sort, to every principle in my mind; as 
muſt cauſe me not barely to diſapprove, but 
to reject, with the utmoſt deteſtation, Led 


doctrine from which they follow. 


In thus - arguing from conſequences, D þ 
have done no more than adopt an uſual, 


and what has been generally deemed, a juſt 


mode of reaſoning. Dr. Watts, i in his ce- 
lebrated Treatiſe on Logick, or the Right 
Uſe of Reaſon, Edit. vii. p. 33 5- in a note, 


remarks, « It is a very common and uſeful 
«c way of arguing. to refute a falſe propoſi- 


4 tion, by ſhewing what evident falſchood' 


| «& or abſurdity. will follow from it: for what 
* propoſition. ſoever is really abſurd and 
falſe, does really prove that principle to 


a be falſe, from which it is derived.” | 
I muſt further remind Dr. Prieſtley, that 


the mode of reaſonin 8 from conſequences, 


d EE 3 N . which 


2 — 


oY oy 'P E * 5 1 K. 
5 AM he es at times, fo much to dine, 


is the very mode, which he himſelf has 


made great uſe of, and to which he is in- 
debted for ſome of his principal arguments 
in defence of Philoſophical Neceſſity, Does 
not the Dr. take great pains to Prove, thay 


2 if the mind be moved, not as neceſſity, but 


as liberty teaches, it would follow, that the 
volitions, or actions of men, are effects, 
which exiſt without any proper e cauſe to pro- 
duce them ? Does he not alſo lay the utmoſt 
ſttteſs on the denial of the Divine Preſcience, 
as the immediate and neceſſery conſequence of 
holding the doctrine of liberty? It is only 
in the ſame way « of reaſoning, - that I have 
endeavoured! to ſupport the doctrine of liber- 
ty; and with no other difference that I can 
ſee, than that the conſequences depending 
are much more intereſting, and thoſe ariſin 8 
from the denial of: it fo ex danger- 
qus. . 

Page 23. The Dr. aße, 1 1 have in. 
10 deed been able. to. colleck, which was not 


. « difficult, (for I had occaſion to repeat it : 


* ſoveral tires) that i in fayour of the neceſs 


7 


1 


4. \ 


55 determination of the mind accord Wy : 
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* to motives, I have urged the certainty and 
&  uhfoerſality of ſuch a determination; but 
J wonder you ſhould. net likewiſe have 
*« gbſerved, that, in farther ſupport of this, 
* 11 added, that certainty. or untverfality 7 
. the only poſſible ground of concluding, that. 
„ there it a neceſſity in any caſe whatever 3 
© and to this, which you have not ſo much 
© as noticed, 4 ought pg to hare 
# replied.” 
Inattentive as the Dr. thinks I 3 10 
to the poſition which he here recites from his 
Huftrations; I was ſo far from overlooking 
it, that I regarded it as the baſis, on which 
his argument for the neceſſary determination 
of the mind reſted : nor could his reaſoning, 
in favour of ſuch a determination, carry the 
leaſt appearance of propriety in it, but on 
the ſuppoſition, that the idea of neceſſity did, 
in all caſes, immediately ariſe out of the cer- 
: tainty or univerſality c of the effect produced; 
or, in the Dr's own words, that this is 
. * the only poſſible ground of concluding, bat 
te rhere is a neceſſity in any caſe whatever.” 

E muſt therefore ſtill confider myſelf; in all 
e 1 have inſiſted on, to eſtabliſh, the 


1 n &; «. 1 F 
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diſtinction between phy/ical and moral necefity; 
as really replying to this very argument, which 
the De. ſays, . have not. ſo much as noticed.” 
The reader will judge, whether I have no- 
ticed it or not, from what is contained in the 
fortieth and nine follewing pages, of the 
Obſervations, which I muſt beg leave to re- 
commend to his careful attention. I have 
only to add this one general remark, that; 
whereas Dr. Prieſtley makes certainty or uni- 
verſality to be the ground bf his idea of ne- 
ceſſity (and which, notwithſtanding his ſeem- 
ing allowance, in ſome places, of a diſtinction 
in the kinds of it, appears, upon examina- 
tion, to be uniformly the ſame, amounting 
to that necęſity which is phyfical or abſolute) 
I ü cannot; on the other hand, but conſider 
the certainty, both natural and moral, as ariſ- 
ing out of the different ideas of neceſſity, 
Which I have endeavoured to explain and 
ſupport; and, in eonſequence of this, I am 
led to think, that the certainty is as differ- 
ent as the different cauſes or occaſions of it: 
and which of theſe is the moſt natural and 
reaſonable method of deduction, I muſt 
likewiſe ſubmit to the judgment of thoſep. 


C will be at the pains' to examine what 
. ws 


rr DX. EE 


jeat.. 

Page 47. The Dr. tm. * 1 ws to 1 
Ko tisfy you, that even all that you- deſcribe 
as moſt horrid and frightful in the daQvine 
tc of neceffity, follows as evidently from your 
4 doctrine of certainty, provided it be a real 


70 that it can be nothing more than the mere 
* name that you object to. 
My reply is briefly — a JENA 
ttrtainty, though it be only a moral one; and 
yet it is not a pbyſical one. The difference 


impelled to do it, ſo as that it was out of 


my power not to do it. In a word, where 


moral certainty only takes place, the power 
of agency ſtill remains; whereas, by that; 
| which is phyfcal, it is entirely deſtroyed. To 
ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the one, in the late 


purpoſes, to A: . ee n, 
| e366 * 58 other. . 
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. * higher . offered on the ab- 


« certainty, though not ſuch as you would 
* chuſe to call a phy/ical one; and therefore 


is as great, as between my being perſuaded; 
excited, moved, influenced, by any arguments 
or motives, to do a thing; and my being 


ter ſenſe, is virtually, and to all intents ant 


r 
* 
oc 
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* page 28, &c. The Dr. introduces the fol 
lowing caſe, which, that it may be fully un- 


derſtood, T will recite in the Dr's own 
words“ We will ſuppoſe: that a child of 
yours has committed an offence, to which 
% his mind was certainly; though not ne- 
; $6) ceſſacily determined by motives. He was 
*. not made; we will ſay, in ſuch a manner 


6 25 that motives had a neceſſary effect upon 
© his mind, and phyſically or mechanically de- 


© termined his actions, but only that his 


mind would in all caſes determine'it/elf+ 
according to the ſame motives. You hear 


« of the offerice, and prepare for inſtant cor- 
4 rection, not; however, on the idea that 


<< puniſhment i is juſtifiable whenever it will 
< reform the offender, 'or prevent the of- 
4 Wen of others, but ſimply on your on 


. idea, of its having been in the power of 


the moral _ to act otherwiſe N he 


44 bad done. Ef 


Four Ga,” aware of your prideiples, 


=? Ve. dear father, you ought not to be 
«angry with, or puniſh me, when you knew 
. that I could not help doing as I have done. 
80 You * 1 * within my reach, 


and 


» 7 
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r and knew that my fondneſs for them was 
1 irrefiſtible. No, you reply, that is not a 
4 juſt ſtate of the caſe, you were not under 
t any neceſſity to take them, you were only 
“ ſo conſtituted as that you certainly. -would- 
take them. But, ſays your ſon, what am 
5 the better for this freedom from neceſ- 


. ſity? I wiſh I had been neceſſarily deter- png 


«+. mined, for then you would not puniſh 
* me; whereas now that I only certainly 
determine myſelf, I find that I offend juſt | 
* as much, and you always correct me for 
a | | 
-- LY man muſt be 1 conſtitaibdd;: 

. 15 upon this poor diſtinction, he could 
1 ſatisfy himſelf with puniſhing his ſon i in 
% the one caſe, and not in the other. The 


* offence he clearly forefaw would take 
% place: for by the hypotheſis, it was ac- 


„ knowledged to be certain, ariſing from his 
0 diſpoſition and motives; and yet merely 
04 becauſe he will not term it neceſſarily, he 
* thinks him a proper object of puniſhment. 
5 Beſides, pleaſe to conſider whether, if the 
+ ** child never did refrain from the offence, in 
in thoſe circumſtances, there be any reaſon. 


10 


ar END R. 


he pre ere have re- 
The 3 . carries ſome | appearance. 
of novelty, but is as extraordinary as it is, 
new. It involves i in it many queſtions, and 
is too generally ſtated, to admit a particular 
diſeuſſion. All I can reply to ĩt muſt bein 


=. 


general, and it is briefly this—Suppeſing the 
child to poſſeſs intelligence and liberty, both 
which I maſt, conſider as eſſential to moral 
agency, and conſequently to reſponſibility 3 
and I will then not {cruple to ſay, that diſ- 
obedience to his father's orders, in taking. 
the apples, which were forbidden, renders 
him, in & degree, culpable and deſerving | 
puniſhment—In what degree he is ſo? and 
what: allowances candour ſhould lead the 
father to make for the treſpaſs ?—Theſe are. 
other and different queſtions, the folution of. 
which muſt depend on a variety of circum- 
| Kances; ſuch as the abilities and temper of 
dhe child his ſituation at the time — the de. 
grree of his fondneſs for apples the nature 
af the prohibition — the manner in which it 
was urged and ſupported and the like— 
Alf which, it is readily. allowed, muſt have 


EEE ES 2 
ſome and a certain influence, ſo as materi- 
ally to affect the degree of criminality, with 
which the child ſtood chargeable; but how- 
ever thoſe circumſtances be ſettled, he muſt, 
after all can be "ſuppoſed in his favour, be 
28 ſome blame, unleſs his fondneſs 
for the by <p was really irrefiftible, ſo that 
He had it not in his power to refuſe them. 
This I take to be the preciſe point on which 
the criminality depends: and) if the offending 
child ſhould, therefore, be ſuch an adept in 
he art of ſelf-defence, as to reply, What 
„% am I the better for this freedom from 
0 neceflity ? ? I with I had been neceſſarily 

8 determined, for then you would not punith 
'<"me; whereas now, that I only certainly 
& determine myſelf, T find that I offend juſt 
as much, and you always corrett me for 
e Ko he anſwer to be returned him i is a 
i plain and convincing one, and it is this— 
That you are not the better for your freedom 
is owing to your not uſing it Don't you, 
my ſon, ſee a vaſt difference between deter- 
minin g yourſelf, call i it certainly, i if you pleaſe, 

i and b being rale determined by lomething 
elle? 


: 
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_elſe? Nay, I appeal to yourſelf, whether you 
tre not conſeious that you had it in your 
power not to have taken the, apples? 1 
| ould hardly think that. any boy of common 
- underſtanding, if he attended, would call 
this anſwer, or the diſtinction on which it is 
founded, a poor one. 
Dr. Prieſtley aſæs, if the child never 
« did refrain in theſe circumſtances, there 
. * © be any reaſon to think that * * properly 
3 „ \conld 2” 

1 anſwer i is, all that appears to me to 
follow, from a child s never having refrained, 
is not that there was no reaſpn to think he 

d, but merely that he would. 
I have only further to remark on this "Y 
: der the Dr. . miſrepreſents me, when he in- 
timates, p- 28. that I have no idea of puniſh- 
ment, as juſtifiable whenever it will re- 
hs form the offender, or prevent the offences 
20. of others ; but Gmply,” on what he calls 
my on idea, of its having been in the 
15 « power of the moral agent to act otherwiſe 
«© than he had done I muſt here refer to 


| Sefton 7, of the Oblerrations, where, on 2 


* ceviſad, I till think it plain, that 1 
am 


pF EN DNN as 


am not ſpeaking of the ends of p punichment, 
but the foundation of 'it in the moral cha- 
racter of the objects of it. Had * | 
_ conſidered this, nah "ue have + aun his 
remark. g. t 
Notwithſtanding 8 al that the Dr. FR ai, ö 
to urge the purſuit of the controverſy about 
preſcience; I am ſo far ſatisfied with what 
I have advanced on that ſubject, in the Ob- 
| ſervations, as to leave the argument in the . 
- ſtate, in which I have there placed it. I 
cannot, however, forbear adverting a little 
to the charge of <* ſeeming levity, in treating 
« this moſt ſerious of all ſubjects, which 
the Dr. produces againſt me; and with which 
he owns, he cannot help being e 
* ſhocked.“ See the Letter, page 44. 
BY In anſwer to this formidable e 
1 muſt obſerve, that it is in the parody I 
have given on the Dr's ſatirical invective 
againſt Dr. Beatie, where alone I can find 
any thing, in that part of the argument, 
8 which is capable of being conſtrued into 2 
e ſeeming /evity: and if- any thing, which 
I have there ſaid, appears to the Dr. to merit 
ork ae I muſt then beg Jeaye to aſk 


him, 


wn ee which. I have ſo: carefully 


reaſon for his being extremely ſhocked” 
with my /evity, how much greater cauſe has 

ze to be ſhocked with his o 
too, with no other view, than to form an ap- 


| 2 of any wah manner by CR 


| Town —_ lade have expected from hi 
7 a &. 0 12 4 | 


. indolence and 
N inactivity: On which the Dr. - abſerves, 


7 «« poſed to _ ee virtuous er vicious. 


- ger. both alike.” —Can eee 
a juſt or fair conſtruction of the 
| dence and inactiuity ? When: 1 bed add . 


3 «pg 4 the mou. argument, an 


* 


zht to be bis . 


endeavoured te copy after? If there is an 


peal to the Dr's feelings, for the utter impro- 


5 ſtate pf abſolute inactivity, t is, iadiſ- 


goes to any thing, 


of 
HE a 


H we ju 


ME OE „„ mankind 
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© mankind at large by what we ſee of them, 


. ye diſpoſition which they too commonly 
4 diſcover, to find apologies for neglecting 


24. the buſineſs and duties of life, and exceed - 


«+. ing in their indulgencies and pleaſures, 


cannot but lead us to ſuppoſe, that they: 


46 would avail themſelves of ſuch a ſenti- 


2 © timent, as the doctrine of neceſſity pro- 
* poſes to their belief, to be ſtill more neg- 
ligent as to every important concern, and 
*« to allow themſelves much greater freedom. 
in every gratification, to which ſenſe and 
«« appetite prompt them.” Was not ſuch a 


previous explanation of my deſign ſufficient 


to clear me from the imputation, of having 
i reduced the Neceſſarian to a ſtate of abſo- 


< lute inactivity, that i 1S, indiſpoſed * TY | 


** purſuits, virtuous or vicious?” + 


I had clearly expreſſed my meaning to Th 5 


not that the neceſſarian believer was in dan- 


885 of. bacamning. wholly Rapid and motion-- 
leſs, but that his belief tended to iadiſpoſe 


him for virtuous activity and ſelf-command. 


This, it was plain, was the only activity) 


U which I meant to exclude, as the effect of 
(ws a belief 5 having all along rated him 
b 8 - WM 


1 
bi | 
| 
: 
? 
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; to be active enough in gratifying his irregu- 
lar and vicious inclinations. Having hinted 
this; I ſhall not notice any of the Dr's rea- 
ſonings, and lively turns, on a ſ uppofed over- 
fight of mine; but which are all ſo evidently 
founded on a palpable miſtake and 8 | 
| ſentation of his own. 

One of my arguments, the Dr. 40 me, 
p. 73. of his Letter, he * really cannot 
« treat with ſo much ſcriouſneſs,” as he ſup- 
Poſes I ſhall «© probably expect. . 

I had ſaid, in the Obſervations, that, ac- 
cording to the ſcheme of neceſſity, · every 
« thing that takes place in my body, as well 
« as my mind; may with equal propriety 
« be called my act or volition ; and ſo the 
circulation of the blood, and the pulſa- 
tion of the heart, may _—_— reaſon be 

called my volitions.” 
. Here the Dr. aſks, with an air of iv, 5 
* Now, Sir, is not judgment always called 
an act M the mind, as well as volition? 

But has any man power over this? Is not 
-  * this neceſſarily determined by the view of 
«arguments, &c. ? You will not deny it.” 
L To this I ** 1 . not, indeed, nor 
will 


* 


7 
I * 1 / 
a q 


will any one, deny, that judgment is, in 
common ſpeech, called an act of tbe mind, 
as well as yolition : but I ſhall moſt certain- 


ly deny, that judgment and volition are al- 


ways underſtood to expreſs acts of the mind, 
in the ſame, that is, a philoſophical ſenſe. 
The Dr. muſt ſurely have forgot that I had 
| faid, in the Obſervations, p. 5 3- © The 


« judgment is in its own nature paſſive ;” 
or he would not here have thought of my 


allowing judgment to be equally an a& with 
volition. But he has himſelf furniſhed me 


with an anſwer to his firſt queſtion, that is, 
_ «© Is not judgment always called an act of 


the mind, as well as volition?” By the 
two before recited, which immediately fol- 
low it; namely. Has any man power over 


« this? Is not this neceſſarily determined by 
Won, the view of arguments?” It is granted to 


the Dr. that-man has no power over judg- 


ment, meaning by that the laſt act of it; and 


that it is ſo determined, as he intimates.— 
And what i is the conclufion ? Is it not, that, 
in this reſpect, being paſſive; it cannot, in a 
r ſenſe, be active, or an act? Ho is 
| SEE 
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this concluſion to be avoided, unleſs to ac, 
and to be aFed upon, mean one and the ſame 
thing? When the Dr. has proved that, he 
may then with ſome reaſon ſuppoſe himſelf 
to have alſo proved, as he here thinks he has 
done, on my principles, that whatever 
Bag paſſes i in my body, as well as in my mind, 
„ may with equal propriety be called an a& 
ce of my judgment; and ſo that the circula- 
* tion of the blood, and the pulſation of 
the heart, may with equal reaſon be called 
„my judgment. '—Till then the Dr's ergo, 
that judgments and volitions are the fame 
things, will be plain only to a believer in 
neceſſit y- And it is he only who can be 
affected dy the paradoxical conclufion, 
which the Dr. ſubjoins.— On which 
| T hall only add, that when he has proved 
1 judgment to be an, af, he will then have ſet 
| before the world a fair ſpecimen of a method 
of proving contradictions; z and will find it 
not a whit more difficult to prove to man- 
kind, that their heads” are their ** feet,” 
and their feet their © heads, or that . 
: they have no heads at all. But to return to 
ns the 1 ; K wiſh the Dr. to reconſider 
the 
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the nature of the poſition, which he has re- 
preſented as ſo very futile and ridiculous. it 
was, in ſubſtance, only this, © that if I had 
% no power over my own volitions, the term 
* (volitions) was no more applicable to what | 
*c paſſes in my mind, than to any thing 
4 which takes place in my bodily frame.” 
1 what has the Dr. done to invalidate this 
reaſoning? He has taken it for granted, that 
1 admit that to be an a#, which is really, 
and which I maintain to be, a mere paſſive 
effect. The principle therefore which he 
has adopted, as the medium of proof for all 
his concluſions, is denied: and what then 
muſt become of the concluſions themſelyes ? 
In all I have ſaid, judgment ſtill remains to 
be Judgment, and volition is volition ; or, in 
other words, according to my ideas of them, 
they are principles in the mental frame eſ- 
| ſentially different in their nature, the one 
active and the other paſſive: whereas, ac- 
cording to the Pr. they are both of the ſame 
5 general kind, that is, they are both really 
| paſſive, or alike neceſſary in their operations; 
whatever verbal diſtinction he may C nale to 


| make between ihem. os | 


þ ; * 
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Dr. Prieſtley, p. 77. recommends” a'cloſe 
attention to the ** real phanomena human 


nature, as the only unexceptionable me- 
thod of ſettling the debate concerning the 
agency of man. This is no other than the 
fame rule of phile oſophizing,” which the Dr. 
ſo frequently and ſtrenuouſly inſiſts on, in his 

Inuſtrations: and to what I have ſaid in the 
courſe of the Obſervations, I muſt refer for 
an anſwer. I ſhall only add here, that if 


the phenomena of human nature,” are to 


.determine the queſtion, we muſt certainly i in- 


clude the whole of the . pbænomena; one 
of which i is, that, let the actions be ever ſo 
© definite in definite circumſtances,” they are 


ſtill conſcious of having had it in their power 


to determine otherwiſe than they actually 


did. This ſeems incontrovertible, from what 


5 they feel, in conſequence of thoſe volitions, 


"or actions, which are of a moral nature. 


This reply, T am aware, can have no weight 
| with the Dr: becauſe he conſiders all theſe 


feelings as founded on a deception ; 2 real, | 


I 


though a natural and neceſſary, deception. 
I muſt therefore be content with looking on 


the anſwer, which I have now given, as ſa- 
+ Oo ny woke | tisfactory 
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. Gsfacdory to myſelf; nor do 1 apprehend, 
that J herein materially, if at all, differ from 
Dr. Price, as Dr. Prieſtley ſuppoſes I do. 
Dr. Price does not, as far as I can recol- 
Salts ae I or intimate, that the vo- 
litions or actions of men are ſo definite in 
any circumſtances, as that they are neceſſarily 
determined by the circumſtances - but only 
 canſiders the circumſtances in the light of 
motives or reaſons of action, to which the 
agent has reſpect in the determinations he 
forms, while he yet determines himſelf, on 
the view of them. And the frequent, or 
even conſtant ſimilar determinations of men, 
in any given circumſtances, only render it 
morally certain, that is, probable, and this 
in proportion to-the frequency of the prior 
volitions, that he will form the ſame again 
Dr. Prieſtley has alſo very much miſtaken 
Dr. Price, when he repreſents him, which 
he does, p. 78. of the Letter, as admit- 
46 ting that the ſelf- determining power is 
„ wanted only, when the motives are equal.” 
Dr. Price has, indeed, in the Correſpondence, 
put a caſe, in which he makes ſuch a ſuppo- 
Aon. that 1 is, t that the motives are, in fact, 
| 4 equal: 


. 
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equal: but this 1 underſtand Dr. Price to 
have propoſed only as one inſtance, in which 
Dr. Prieſtley himſelf muſt ſee, and be ob- 
liged to acknowledge, that without ſuch a 
power, as the advocates for liberty maintain, 
no determination at all could be formed: 
while he yet held the neceſſity of it, in all 
caſes whatever, to conſtitute proper agency; 
and that, in all our ING it is wanted and 
. e 8 
Dt. Priefiley has further e miſtaken 
me, when he ſays, p. 78. that I . generally 
* ſuppoſe the mind capable of acting contra- 
a 2 to any motive whatever,” by which the 
r. has, a little after in the ſame paragraph, 
e himſelf to mean, acting with- 
out, or contrary to motives.” '—Anſwe— 
I never ſaid, or ſuppoſed, that a rational be- 
ing can act without any motive, good or bad. 
35 But the moſt; I ever ſaid, Was, te that in 
5 the very ſame circamſtances, in which che 
choice or determination of the mind was 
1 directed to one object of purſuit, it might 
„ have brought itſelf to will or determine on 
the purſuit of a different and contrary 
5 28 See the Obſervations « on the ſtate of 
Z the 


. 
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the queſtion, p- 17. -So that ſtill the voli- 
tion or determination would have ſome 
ground or reaſon for it; though that would 
have been as different, as the determination 
which was grounded upon it. 
Dr. Prieſtley purſuing his idea of the 
«© unalterable chain of ſtuations and voli- 
<<. tions.” See the Letter, p. 77. comes at 
laſt, in p. 79, to this concluſion, ! that 
„there can be no more than one proper 
4 agent in the univerſe.” On this I cannot 
avoid remarking, that, in the Dr's way of 
reaſoning, it ſeems impoſſible there ſhould 
be any one. Volition with him neceſſarily 
depends on motives, or ſituations, that is, 
on ſomething independent of itſelf, as the  - 
cauſe: and if this be true, it muſt hold uni: 
verſally, which will dire&ly exclude, toge- 
ther with the idea of ſelf-motion, that of a 
firſt mover. And if, on the other hand, one 
ſelf-mover be admitted, I ſee nothing to 
hinder, why there may not be millions of / 
| ſelf-movers; unleſs the communication of 
the power could be proved to be a contra- 
dition and impoſſibility. . 
Dr. Prieſtley, treating on * the preju= 7 
| | *y dice, 


- 


1 XD 


4. dice, * from the terms machine and 
4 neceſſity, fays, p. 83. Vou miſlead and 
«« deceive yourſelf, I am perſuaded, not a 
< little, by the frequent uſe of the op pro- | 
* -brious term macbine, ſaying, in the firſt 
L place, that, becauſe a man wills neceſarily, 
that is, definitely in definite circumſtances, 
WF wills mechanically; and then having 
25 made a man into a machine, you, un- 
40 known to yourſelf, connect with it 
. every thing opprobrious and degrading - 
belonging to a common clock, or a n- 
4. ling- mill. | 
My only reply hall be—That I as no 
more nor leſs of man, than the Dr. has de- 
_ ſcribed him to be. I did not ſuppoſe him to 
be either ** a clock or a fulling- mill,“ any 
more than a wind-mill or a hobby horſe. 
But notwithſtanding all the Dr's ingenious 
refinements on the mechaniſm of the human 
frame, I muſt ſtill. regard the neceſſarian no- 
tion of man, as amounting to nothing more 
or better than that of a machine; and I will 
not ſcruple to add, on the principle of ne- 
c eͤſſity, man appears to be the moſt incon- 5 
ako and inexplicable of dl machines. — 


A Pr N DL, Tp! 

. a juſt and ſtriking picture of man, in 
that ſtate of degradation, to which materi- 
ality and neceſſity have reduced him; I ſhall 
beg leave to recite the deſeription given of 
him by Dr. Price, in the Correſpondence, 
. 355, in the following words; If Dr. 

% Prieſtley is right, my ſoul is literally the 
offspring of the earth; a compoſition of 
.c duſt; incapable of all agency; a piece of 


* machinery moved by mechanical ſprings, 


and chained to the foot of fate; all whoſe 
* powers of thought, imagination, reflection, 
« yolition, and reaſon, are no more than a 
* reſult from the arrangement and play of a 
f 4 ſet of atoms, all unthinking and ſenſeleſs. 
What can be more humiliating than this 
account How low does it bring the dig- 
-* nity of man? I cannot help feeling myſelf 
ee degraded by it unſpeakably. Were it to 
be received univerſally, it would, I am 
afraid, operate like a dead weight on the 
« creation, breaking every aſpiring effort, 
« and producing univerſal abjectneſs. 
Page 88. Dr. Prieſtley ſays, The origin 
of action, in your ſenſe of the word, that 
1 is, the origin of ſelf· determination, i is the 
00 C6 lame 


_* — which we e ae ge at t all. Piles 
It is common with philoſophers: to . 
of che origin of created beings, but to ſpeak 
. of © * the origin „ebe Dem. that is, of an 
eternal, uncreated Being, ſeems to be a new 
mode of expreſſion, and peculiar to the Dr.— 
What origin could there be to a Being, who 
05 neee, or eternal ? As ſuch is his 
ure, * is no wonder e 9.400. ee 


chus — unn concerning his ing 

of volition and action, as well eee | 
ih eternal, chat is, e pſibly 1 bare 
8 origin at all. . 

Tube Dr. further aſks; ſame . How 
2.4 n e W it I degradation to the 
1 hes you Moat ae he cg OT” ; 
% And again—ls not the exifience of any 
4 being or 1 importance t 
15 him, as his acting? W 

— ſhall only reply. 8 queſtions, by 
propoling the following ones.—[s not ne- 
ceſſary, that * een 
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poſt ble idea of exiſtence which can be form- 1 
ed — And can that be a degradation, which 7 
implies in it the moſt abſolute perfection of 5 
exMtence ?—But if by © afing neceſſarily” 

the Dr. means, any way of acting incom- 
patible with the idea of ſelf- motion, or per- 
fect agency; I would then again ask —Is 

; there any compariſon to be made, between 
« acting neceſſarily,” or, in other words, be- 
ing acted upon, and being perfectly free id 
all his volitions and actions ?—I confeſs, for 5 
my own part, I cannot perceive the leaſt ſi- 
milarity between the two things, which ; 
the Dr. ſeems here to confider as fo ""_ | 

| reſembling one another. 
Dr. Prieſtley, pages 92, 93, of 1 Lings : 
ter, expreſſes . in the following re- 
markable manner. . I really think it (the 8 
doctrine of dy" « the cleareſt of all 
* queſtions, the truth of it being as indu- 

_ « bitable as that the three angles of a right- 
«lined triangle are equal to two right an- 
655 gles, or that π˙ and rwe make four, and 
© therefore I have no feeling either of fear 1 

or arrogance, in challenging the whole 

N world in the defenee of it. T his argu 


- MO > 08 ment 


f 


cc ment "M com * e ground lege | 
*; man. may defend againſt an Army. It i is, : | 
« therefore, abſolutely indifferent to me by 


«hom, or by bow many, I be aſſailed. Tou 
The would, probably, ſay the ſame with reſpect 5 


< to the doctrine of liberty, atleaſt the ſtyle, 


4 in which your book i is written, ſeems to 


* ſpeak as much.“ | 
| Probable as the Dr. may thinks. it, that I 5 
il expreſs myſelf i in the ſame manner on 
the mae of liberty, as he has done in the 
zaſſage, in favour of neceſſity; in this 


I am =" gg that it would be a mode of er- 


preſſion very unbecoming me: and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrength of thoſe convictions on. 
the ſubject, which I. really. poſſeſs, and which 
I have expreſſed in many parts of the Obſer- . 


FF vations, and the confidence with which the 


Dr. has charged me; I would Rill hope, that N 
the ſtile of the Obſervations does appear to 
the generality of its readers, to be very dif- 
ferent from that of the paragraph which 1 
have recited from the Dr's. Letter; and not | 


- 700; render it at all probable that I would al- 


low: myſelf i in any ſuch manner of writing, " 
n the paints of liberty, or any other 
Shaft . . 5 controverted 


« _ Pp * 4 4 | . 
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controverted point whatever. Will the Dr. 


alſo excuſe me, if I take the freedom of en- 


tering into a little candid expoſtulation on 


the great impropriety of ſuch modes of ex- 


preſſion in themſelves ? Whatever the Dr. 


might ſay, or inſinuate, of ſome of the de- 


fenders of liberty, whom he thought by no 
means equal to the task they had under- 


taken; let him not deem me arrogant in 


asking, whether it might not have been ex- 
pected, that the reverence due to ſuch au- 
thors as a Locke, Wollaſton, Clark, Foſter, 
and Price, ſhould have put ſome reſtraint on 


* 


his pen? If the queſtion about neceſſity was, 


as the Dr. ſays, the cleareſt of all queſtions,” - 
and ſo demonſtrable, and even ſelf- evident, 
as he makes it to be; will not the direct con- 


ſequence be (for here again I muſt hint at 


conſequences) will not, I ſay, the direct con- 


ſequence be, that all thoſe great authors, 


| were either ſo very ſhort-ſighted, as to re- 


main in all the darkneſs of the groſſeſt igno- 
. res reſpecting the cleareſt of „ all queſ- 


> 


© tions;” or elle were ſo blinded by preju- 


dice, 


whoſe. names I have mentioned, and verx 
many others, which might be added to them, 
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341 indubitable” than any which are capable 
of ſtri& demonſtration, or diſcernible by 1 im- 
— mediate -intuition,—If the Dr. had here 

pauſed' a little, as he ſays, p. 94, the in- 


= ſtances we every day ſee of ** confirmed 


et venture to ſay, that the mode of expreſ- 
ang his convictions would have been conſi- 


7 pagating it, are as moder 
_  - tions in its Favour are Rrong nr Ira 
ſtanding,- Pn I Dr. ION 


36 favour 


gments in things of the greateſt, as 
. well as of the leaſt moment, ought to 
<6. make the moſt confident of us“ to do; 


* ily determined by his own view of 
" PHE FIR before him 3” I think I may 


_-derably lowered, ſo as, at once, to have ren- 
dlered it better adapted to the object of his 
Leal, and more conſiſtent with the reſpect 
which he himſelf muſt allow to be due to 
. not a few, who are of the contrary perſuaſion. 
Clear, however, as the evidence for the 
truth of the neceſſarian doctrine lies before 
| the Dr's mind; his Rags 6 ſucceſs, in pro- 
te, as his declara- ; 


ver be able wo write in 


\ 
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| Dus of the doctrine of neceſſity, your 


4 ſuppoſed conſciouſneſs of liberty, and other, 
00 Pu. e arguments (though when analiſed, 


CO * "Gy really make againſt your hypotheſis); - 
. alw¾yays ſecure nine out of ten of the | 


« "generality of our readers.” 


Not to enter into any further debate PIN : 
the anklyſis of the arguments I have inſiſted. 


on; I cannot help expreſſing my wiſhes, that 
he . confeiouſneſs of liberty,” or an y other 


arguments, might ſecure not only nine out of 
ten, but, if it were poſſible, even the tentbß 


man too, from the reception pf ſo enſnaring 


* doctrine, as that of neceſſity: but 1 will 


not, at the ſame time, conceal my apprehen- 


ſions, that, though i it be indeed, as Dr. Price, 


png calls it, «a deadly potion,” it muſt. 
yet be ſo very grateful to thoſe who want to 
| find aplea for their vices, that the generality, 
| who are unfortunate enough to get a taſte of . 
- will be too ready to ſwallow its worlt 
* dregs;- and that, having ſo done, they will 
be ſo far overcome by them, as to be con- 


| firmed in the practice of many vices, though 


they may not proceed to that outrage and vio- 
n, which the Dr. mentions: and even 
ER again 
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3 wut! Collins's objeQions on one fide, and 


conifer SFr m, but e and 


3 we a 12905 different Ronan gt 6 eir { 
cafty. Fn A i 
1 eunhot Wachsde d theſe W 1 
i a little wonder, that Dr. Prieſtley 
ſhould have given himſelf the trouble of 
Alt ninety ſeven pages in reply to the 
«> Obſetvations; when he ſays, p. 97. 1 
4 ſee Rigs new in _ . that you have 
% advanced. 5 8 02 5 
I hever, nies, Aide 4 to lake 
dove of any of the great principles, on 
Which the doctrine of liberty ſtands; and 
was cleafly of opinion, lung before the Cor- 
ondence was publiſhed, that all the argu- 
ments, which were of importance, on both 
des of the queſtion; had been ably diſcuſſed 
3 othet writers. Pr. Price, alſo, with his 
_ ufiral liberality 'of i mind, obſerves, in a note 
to His additional ee in the Corre- 
3 p. 31. It is, indeed, with 
Om pain I reffect, ee of this diſ- ; 
« cuffibn is little more than a repetition of 


replic n _ The 
| i t 


* 


* want-of OY heath in 77 aid OR 
3 of the Obſervations is not peculiar to that 
= performance: and was it requiſite to the uti- 

lity of any publication, that the ideas ſhould I 
| be ſo entirely new, as to be different from 
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any thing which had been before advanced 1 


*. Prieſtley muſt admit, that the number 
of ſuch publications, as were fit to appear, 
5 would be very, very ſmall. The application, ; 
3 however, which I have made of the princi- 
plles of liberty, in reply to Dr. Prieſtley, 1 


hope I may be permitted to conſider as my 


' own, Whatever may be e of myrea- 


ſonings. 
Whether there is chat - fo appearance of 
cc arrogance” in the tone of the Dr's Let- 
ter, which he ſuppoſes, p. 99, I ſhall “pro- 
« bably. think there is; I will join iſſue 
with him in referring to the deciſion of in- 
5 different perſons. I think it, however, pro- + 
per to fay for myſelf, that, having; in the- 


beſt manner I was able, ſtated my views of 


> - whe leading arguments both on the fide of | 

. liberty and neceſſity; I now decline a con- 
1 rect, which, 1 am e it can an- 
4 | LEES os Fo 


f. 
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end to continue: and 
| therefore, | old myſelf f excuſed, in 


rely "lent, ſhould: bet cirou a c | i | 


a 


mine” the Dr. to. take any public notice of 
That! is ſubjoined in this Appendix, « or to ad- 
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